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ABSTRACT 

In order to realize the goal of full opportunity that 
open admissions implies and to meet the needs of new types of 
students, we must restructure our educational institutions to meet 
the needs of individuals. .Factors underlying the need to restruct^ure 
are: (1) analysis of results of credit by examination st\pws that no 
particular method of college instruction is measurably preferred ifhen 
evaluated by student examination performance; (2) tuition fees, which 
must be kept low to realize the open-door policy, are rising rapidly 
but still do not begin to meet expenses; and (3) statistics show that 
we keep out, drop out, and turn off more people than we graduate. Two 
examples of the response from community colleges to the need to 
restructure are: (1) competency-based learning—Minnesota 
Metropolitan State College and Vermont Community College; and (2) the 
cluster college concept**New York's Rockland Community College, 
California's Chabot Community College, and Illinois's DuPage 
Commtmity College. (KM) 
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FOREWORD 



Several study commissions have documented the tremendous 
increase of students attending and planning to attend community 
junior colleges in the United States. This growth has been 
traced to three factors: (1) The "open door" philosophy 
implied by a committment to full educational opportunity for 
all, (2) more learners wishing education beyond high school 
to prepare them for a job field demanding highly trained workers. 
(3) persons desiring to continue learning to keep pace in a 
rapidly changing world to cultivate an interest in leisure 
hours or learn a new skin to maintain viability in one's 
profession. To realize the goal of full opportunity, meet 
new needs, and account for learners outside the traditional 
educationaV^system does not mean a simple extrapolation of 
the present system. It indeed may mean restructuring. 

This paper will attempt to fulfill these objectives. First, 
it will present several points basic to the rationale for 
restructuring. No doubt there are others. Second, two examples 
from community colleges of responses to this need will be 
presented. They are competency-based learning, as reflected by 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College and Vermont Community 
College, and the cluster college concept demonstrated by 



Rockland Community College (Suffern, N. Y.), Chabot Community 
College (Heyward, California), and DuPage Coimunity College 
(Glen Ellyn, Illinois). 



THE NEED FOR NEW 
STRUCTURAL APPROACHES 



What is needed are community colleges that fulfill 
the promise of their name-*co1 1 eges organized to meet 
the specific needs of the students they serve. For these 
students^ many of whom come from a minori ty/disadvantaged 
background* we have developed an educational system to 
fulfill our social committment to a stated goal of full 
educational opportunity for all. Yet a majority never 
complete their course of study. It may be that they do 
not fit the system we have presented them with. The new 
students of the open door era to a degree are those not 
presently included in the **ma1nstream of society^ and 
probably not In the educational mainstream either. How 
can we best serve them? 

FULL OPPORTUNITY 

We need to make explicit oujr committment to the 
philosophy of full opportunity In education. As a society 
we must define "full opportunity" so that planning for the 
future has a legitimate base from which to operate. The 
community college* in theory, is a response to a growing 
need and demand for post-secondary education outside of 
four-year colleges and universities. 

However* with a threatening financial crisis, budgets 
are being tightened* As a result, accountability is the 
cry. This has tremendous Implications for education. 
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traditional and non- tradi tional , as more and more educators 
are calling for a return to a higher degree of student 
selectivity. This usually means curtailment of any "special" 
programs, such as those serving educationally marginal students 
or non-traditional programs. 

As the "open door" policies implied that educational 
opportunities were available to "anyone over age eighteen 
who could benefit," we must recognize new needs confronting 
our education system. If we choose to limit access to higher 
education, on grounds of protecting trie integrity of our 
institutions or on the basis of some "natural aristocracy," 
then those who could have benefited will be relegated to 
second-class citizenship and economic status in a society* 
which demands formal credentials and increasingly requires 
a highly trained labor force. Most educators have come to 
realize that the learning capacity of individuals differs 
greatly. Many of the reasons for this have been attributed 
to socio-economic status, language differences, a genetic 
Inheritance, that Is, factors outside of the school. How- 
ever, research by Benjamin Bloom Is beginning to point out 
that "much of what we have termed Individual differences 
in school learning Is the effect of the particular school 
conditions rather than of basic differences in the capabilities 
of our students."^ In addition to challenging our traditional 



1. As quoted by James Cass In Phi Delta Kappan, March, 1973. 
P. 453. 
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basis for determining who can benefit from h'gher education, 
this shows that as we learn more about how individual 
s^tudents learn and how these differences can be maximized, 
our accountability to learners will be greater. We need 
to evaluate programs, perhaps more than we need to evaluate 
students . 

NEEDS OF NEW STUDENTS 
What of the new students of the open door era? Project 
Focus, a study done by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, indicated that there was a great variation in the 
backgrounds and characteristics that shape the in^rests 
and values of community college students, especially among 
the disadvantaged and minority students.^ These charac- 
teristics should servs as background information upon which 
the colleges can build their strategies for helping students 
le'arn. For example, studies which document the dramatic 
increase in the number of minority students infer that the 
community college will be faced with a new diversity of 
learners. However, judging by the drop-out rate, it appears 
as though this new diversity is not being met with any 
real variation in approach. Furthermore, the present campus 
is oriented to the young and mobile. We have found, however, 
that both black and Spanish-speaking students report a 



1. A Report From Project Focus: Strategies for Change. 
AACJC. Washington, D.C. 1972., 



higher percentage of their parents are unskilled laborers 
and a lower family income overall. Thus, it Is unlikely 
that such students who develop interests in obtaining a 
degree will become full-time, on-campus students, perhaps 
'due to lack of finances or self-confidence to accept such 
a status. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education in New 
Students and New Places predicts a trend in higher educa- 
tion away from immediately entering college after high 
school, and toward a freer form of participation spread 
out over a span of years. Students will be encouraged 
to gain work experience before or after one or two years 
of college. The advantage lies In that this exposure will 
' aid the student in gaining clearer career goals and percep- 
tions of how higher education will best benefit him. How- 
ever this changing pattern needs to be reinforced with 
Innovation allowing more flexible avenues In higher educa- 
tion. 

Research by the Newman Commission discovered that 
there were literally millions who can benefit from new 
approach^es to education. These may Include those, as 
mentioned, who choose to delay their college experience 
but still want some contact with higher education. With 
a rapidly changing technology and economy successful 



participation In the labor market is partially dependent 
on being able to obtain particular skills. Thus* programs 
must be adaptable for those needing professional training 
for new careers and advancing within some prof^ssinn or 
vocation. The women's movement has signalled the beginning 
of an era where women will play a more significant role 
outside of the home. Programs should enable them to 
choose both family and education. There have been further 
Increases. in adult education programs* which must be 
available to workers already committed to jobs and families. 
Finally* there are those who find the traditional college 
setting undeslreable for whom valid alternatives should 
be available. 

RESTRUCTURING 
Do our educational Institutions meet the needs of 
Individuals* or Is It the other way around? The answer 
Is somewhat unequivocal and embarrassing. Even the 
staunchest supporters of higher education admit the system 
is not very efficient. The 1960's was a decade of educa- 
tional reform. However the changes did not involve 
restructuring. Rather th-^y involved reforms in new 
teaching techniques and curricular changes. If indeed 
progress was made* and If the 1970's are to further this pro- 
gress In a lasting and meaningful way* we must begin to deal 



with structure. The Carnegie Commission and the Newman 
Task Force call for a fundamental change in the structure 
of higher education, that Is, more than just a tinkering, 
patching, and re-packaging of old methods. Further, they 
point to the need to create new institutions and arrange- 
ments to meet needs, currently unmet, of potential learners. 

Several factors underlie this approach. Some ^f these 
were first recognized in early attempts at structural change 
through the external degree granted by "regional" or 
"national" universities (Arbolino and Valley, 1970). The 
first of these is that analysis of results of credit by 
examination has made it fairly clear that no particular 
method of college instruction is measurably preferred when 
evaluated by student examination performance. Secondly, 
although tuition fees are increasing rapidly, they still 
do not begin to meet expenses. The Carnegie Commission 
suggested that if we want to meaningfully realize the 
"open-door", tuition needs to be kept low. In fact, even 
if we set annual tuition at a community college at $100, 
this hardly begins to offset annual per student costs, 
commonly exceeding $1000. Third, statistics show that we 
keep out, drop out, and turn off more people than we 
graduate. At the same time, a parallel system of education 
is developing within business and industry, the armed 



services, labor organizations, and govemmtnt-sponsored 
programs such as Peace Corps and VISTA. Even if we could 
extend our present system to meet the growing demands, 
there is serious question as to whether it Is the kind of 
structure that allows the flexibility and freedom for 
individuals to grow intellectually and realize continuing 
education goals. We live in an information-rich world, 
and we must develop and recognize instructional possibilities 
outside of traditional higher education. Thus, we cannot 
afford to continue as we have, denying a person what he 
knows because of where he learned it. We a^e only 
perpetuating waste, driving up college costs, and stifling 
the self-directedness and motivation required and designed 
to continue learning. 

\ 



CCMPETENCY-BASED 
LEARNING 



£RIC 



Competency-based learning explicitly is based on the 
belief that an Individual Is educated only when he has 
<nowl«dge and understanding, and the values or attitudes 
which enable and compel him to use his knowledge and under- 
standing. Thus a degree Is awarded on the basis of demon* 
strated and verified competence, not on the basis of 
credit hours accumulated. The student can take up where 
he needs to, recognizing learning that has already occurred, 
and concentrate in areas In which he/she Is deficient. The 
learner develops his/her educational goals within the 
general competencies required by the college, and thus the 
student Is self-directed as well. 

MINNESOTA METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College describes Itself 
as an "urban colllege for *new kinds of students' on a 'new 
kind of campus'.*' The new students are those whose needs 
for higher education are largely unmet In the area. The 
college understands that those whc work or maintain a home 
full-time must often go to college at times and in places 
different from the times and places of those who study 
full-time. Meeting these needs Is of great priority. The 
college has no central campus of Its own. Instead, it 
utilized unused and underused facilities In the entire twin 
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cities metropolitan area as its campus. The idea is to 
bring college to where the students are, not compel 
students to come to the :o11ege. 

The College admits students and awards degrees on 
the basis of demonstrated competence, and not on the 
basis of credit hours rccunulated or courses taken. The 
student has considerable responsibility in designing 
educational goals and means to achieve them. Ke is, of 
course, aided by faculty whose only responsibility is 
teaching. The curriculum, then, stresses that liberal 
studies and professional studies should be combined in 
a degree program so that each student is equipped and 
has demonstrated a capability to: 

1. continue to learn after college 

2. undei^stand and shape his own development 

3. function as a responsible citizen 

4. utilize lifetime leisure skills 

5. earn his way in a contemporary, 
changing economy. 

The purpose of MMSC, in responding to those who 
need and can profit from higher education, is to show 
that flexibility does not diminish quality. That is, 
rigidities in admissions, degree requirements, or 
scheduling delay and discourage many from completing or 
even starting programs they are qualif|1ed to finish. 

I 



The college presently offers a Bachelor of Arts Degree 
with no "major" as such designated. The diploma itself 
refers to the enumeration of competencies contained in the 
student's narrative transcript. To date the college has 
establ ished, vocational competencies in Administration 
(Public and Private) and Human Services. 

The college recognizes several assumptions funda- 
mental to its existance. 

1. Traditionally* colleges have created academic 
communitifes which are separate from, and many times 
antagonistic to, the larger community. The function of 

' MMSC is not to create a college community, but to support 
the creation of A total community where students are not 
dependent on the college. Instead the program is to 
teach students how to function as effective members of 
the community as a whole. 

2. Though the college believes the student must 
be a major partner in designing his education, they also 
recognize two related facts. First, very little in most 
students' previous educational experience may prepare 
them for accepting responsibility for education. In fact, 
the student probably has been taught it was someone else's 
responsibility to "educate" him. The college must, then, 
teach students how to design their own education. Secondly, 
a college exists to provide students with contact with those 
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who know more about education than they. Therefore, the 
college does not accept all educational goals and methods 
of potential students. However, by analysing student 
goals and needs, faculty members can point out those that 
are conflicting, meaningless or fallacious. This is done 
by presenting alternatives, not by imposing them. 

The educational format at MMSC occurs in five phases: 
application and admission, orientation, educational pact 
development, implementation of the pact, and final evaluation. 

Admission procedures do not differ significantly from 
those of most colleges. Applicants are -.-equired to complete 
an application form, and provide official transcripts of all 
previous formal education. However, an applicant who has not 
completed any formal program may be accepted upon demonstrating 
to the college that he/she has achieved a level of achievement 
to insure a chance of succeeding. To aid this decision, the 
applicant must submit a "comprehensive, narrative summary of 
publically verifiable evidence of competence in such areas 
as the college specifies." 

Following admission, all students entering Minnesota 
Metropolitan State College in a particular month must complete 
an orientation session. Following a convocation the students' 
orientation group will meet during the month as often as the 
group and the group coordinator find it desirable or necessary 
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to complete the orientation function. This usually consists 
of two hour sessions meeting twice weekly. 

The orientation period has two basic purposes. First, 
it insures that students understand the policies and 
procedures involved as related to their education. Secondly, 
the period enables the student and the school to complete 
a competency analysis describing the competencies the student 
already has. The students will use the college to gain 
competency only where they do not already have them. Thus, 
the student is able to avoid repetition. 

The third phase consists of the development of an 
educational pact. The student determines his educational 
goals, the strategies which will reach those goals, and 
methods cf evaluation to be used to mark progress toward 
those goals. The pact is reviewed by a review committee 
of students and faculty members. This committee thoroughly 
evaluates the pact on several criteria: Is the plan of 
action feasible? Is it consistent with designed goals? 
Is it worthy of a degree? The review committee may make 
suggestions for improvement. This pact then becomes the 
student's own individualized curriculum. 

Following the development of the pact, the ..^.dent 
engages in what was set forth in that pact. This implemen- 
tation may be carried out through Independent study. 



negotiating and fulfilling study contracts with faculty 
members, internships, participating in group learning 
experiences, or even formal course work to fulfill educa- 
tional goals. The college states that most students 
will have to engage in some college sponsored or college 
approved learning experiences in each of the five competency 
areas before they are ready for the final evaluation. 

Lastly, when the student and advisor determine that 
the former has completed his educational pact, a Formal 
Evaluation Committee is organized, and the student is 
verified as having completed the required competencies. 

The areas of basic competency are as follows: 

A. Basic Learning and Communications 

1. The ability to find and use information. 

2. The general ability to identify one's own 
learning needs and to plan a strategy to 
meet those needs. 

3. The ability to write coherently. 

4. The ability to communicate orally. * 

5. The ability to comprehend written information. 

6. The ability to listen, to be totally receptive 
to another person. 

7. The' ability to handle computational tasks. 
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Civic Involvement 

1. To actually participate in a civic, decision- 
making process. 

2. To demonstrate the ability to organize in 
and work throuv,! a group in order to achieve 
a particular a I . 

3. To demonstrate an understanding of the mass 
communications media: how to use them, how 
they affect our society and what they say 
about it, and how the diverse facts, events, 
and processes they report should be Inter- 
related. 

4. To demonstr-Ue an understanding of the various 
roles each urban citizen must play and the 
existence of actual and potential role conflicts. 

5. To recognize the importance of attitude?, in 
solving urban problems, specifically to be 
tolerant, or even accepting, of diversity and 
to be able to handle complexity and ambiguity 
without experiencing distress. 

Professional, Vocational. Career Competencies 
1. Each student should know about the range of 
occupational choices available. 
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2. Each student should demonstrate that he 
posseses the knowledge/skill base 
necessary to a particular vocational 

area to the degree that he is "employable" 
in that area. 

3. Each student should understand the social 
and philosophical Implications of his own 
occupational behavior. 

4. Each student should underr.tand the changes 
that may be expected to orcur in his chosen 
vocation and the factors -,hat will cause those 
changes to occur. 

5. Each student should have a knowledge/skill 
base in a second vocational area which may 
or may not be related to his primary 
occupational area. 

Leisure and Recreational Competencies. 

1. To demonstrate active and regular participa- 
tion in Individual and group recreational 
activities of one's own choosing. 

2. To demonstrate an understanding of the 
materials, techniques, and language of one 
artistic activity. 

3. To develop a long range plan for the use of 
one's time in the face of a radical change in 
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life-style such as retirement. 
E. Personal Growth and Development/Personal and 
Social Awareness 

1. To engage in self-assessment. 

2. To evolve a sense of personal identity. 

3. To understand the process of perception, 
especially as it applies to the perceiving 
of others. 

4. To be able to communicate the social patterns, 
mores, customs of one's own sub-culture, 
especially the strategies that sub-culture has 
developed for defending itseif against others 
who do not belong to it. 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 
The Community College of Vermont serves rural 
Vermont adults who lack access to traditional educatibnaT 
programs. The College recognizes that the average person 
will be changing jobs and needing new career skills 
within his working life. Therefore the Vermont system 
utilizes a competency-based learning program committed 
to education that is not terminal. This enables the student 
to continue learning and adapt to a changing community. 

The system begins with the learner in his com^sunity. 
The student body is varied; most students arc 25 to 44 
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years old and range from 16 to 70; more than 70% have 
no access to other institutions of higher education; A0% 
are low income; approximately one-fourth have dropped out 
of school at some point. Thus, to meet these diverse 
education needs a wide variety of learning modes and 
curriculum must be available. 

The goals of the students are as varied as their 
backgrounds. To meet this challenge, the college must 
provide a setting for an exciting and useful education. 
Thus, an individualized curricula insures a flexible 
response. All community college programs will be conceived 
as "journeys in individual growth." Though it is expected 
that many will choose avenues to career goals that are 
previously mapped out, many will design unique routes to 
serve their own particular interests. 

The Community College of Vermont was established in 
1970 to enable more residents to continue their education. 
Prior to this time, most Vermonters had been unable to 
further their education needs because of high college costs, 
the rural nature of the state, and family or job respon- 
sibilities. These people found it diffucult to gain 
meaningful employment and even to further personal interests 
without a college degree and training. Thus, the college 
has enabled the citizens to exercise personal control over 
their future^ through learning. 
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The Community College of Vermont is a decentralized sys- 
tem with Regional Sites. The state is split up into three 
equal regions, and each site is responsible for developing 
and implementing courses in geographical area. The 
College attempts to avoid any duplication of existing 
services by effectively using the talent and facilities 
already available in the communities. 

The Regional Sites have no formal campus, saving 
construction costs, and utilize existing space in schools, 
offices, club halls, and other community buildings. By 
combining the locally supplied classrooms, the talent 
of neighboring teachers, and skills of the Community College 
staff, college education is provided from within the 
community Itself. Each regional site operates under two 
constraints. First, all credit courses must be developed 
to meet objectives determined by the appropriate State 
Advisory Council. Secondly, the Regional Sites Course 
Planning and Evaluation System must reflect implementation 
of the Community College of Vermont's requirements. Each 
site must explicitly state the rationale for the system 
it adopts. It is assumed that Regional Site variations 
will require alternative staffing patterns, interests, and 
skills in order to meet suggested guidelines. 
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As mentioned, education in the Vermont system is 
competency-based. Thus, as students choose and articulate 
educational goals, their learning will be evaluated through 
the use of measurable instructional objectives. The College 
awards degrees to those students who clearly demonstrate 
competence in three major areas. These areas include: 

Intellectual competence: The student must be able 

to think and act clearly. 

a. Communication skills. 

b. Critical skills. 

c. Analytical skills. 

d. Methods of inquiry. 

e. Value clarification. 

f. Information gathering skills. 

Social Competence: The student should have'an 
awareness of himself in relation to society. 

a. Interaction with the general public and 
community organizations. 

b. Awareness of institutions within the community 
and their impact. 

c. Awareness of the relationship of the community 
and its history. ^ 

d. The role of the individual in the community. 

e. The future of the community. 
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Physical and Manual Competence: The student should 
be able to relate to the community through physical 
and manual means. ! 

a. The ability to apply manual skills. 

b. The ability to communicate verbally and/or 
creatively. 

c. An understanding of man's relationship to 
his physical environment. 

d. The ability to apply skills to modify the 
physical environment. 

Since many community college students enroll to pursue 
a specific career, the Vermont system makes available a number 
of curriculum guidelines for students. These guidelines 
specify the skills required to be competent in the particular 
area. The Community College of Vermont presently offers 
degree programs in Human Services with Child Development, 
Mental Health Technician, Education Professions, and 
Counseling Aid study areas. Programs currently being 
planned include Business Administration and General Studies. 
Attainment of the appropriate career skills for the indivi- 
dual student will result from mastering these skills as 
competencies as defined above. These program guidelines 
are developed by State Advisory Councils whose function Is 
to define skills in which a person must be competent. 
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Each council includes thrae potential students In the field, 
three persons actively Involved in teaching in the field, 
three citizens practicing in the curricular areas, and a 
representative of the Community College of Vermont Director. 
Thus, the system relies heavily on citizens of known and 
identified capabilities in recognized career areas. 

The educational format occurs in five steps: admission, 
orientation, exploration, contract to complete, and final 
evaluation. 

The Community College of Vermont system has an admissions 
polic;' -•hich allows area residents to participate in activities 
of the College regardless of age, sex, Income, or previous 
educational experience. Admission occurs when the app< leant 
fills out the student Information form, and a file is opened 
for the student. However, there is a limit to the number 
of sturients effectively served. Approximately 1.000 students 
have ^een enrolled per trimester. 

.ext. through an orientation period the student receives 
the basic information about the College. This can be 
accomplished individually or in a group, and lasts as long 
as is necessary to familiarise the student with the philosophy 
and alternatives available to him. This Includes an under- 
standing of course descriptions, knowledge of the "course 
planning and evaluatiun handbook," knowledge of options for 
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learning such as internships, seminars, independent study, 
or lectures, and a knowledge of learning objectives. 

Students may select a single course or an entire 
program of study leading to a degree. Courses are developed 
in response to community needs after carefully evaluating 
local resources such as teachers, materials, classroom space, 
student interest, etc. After orientation a student is 
encouraged to take any course desired. It is expected that 
every student will go through a period of exploration, though 
the length of time will obviously vary considerably. This 
allows the student to search for some direction and shop 
around, taking courses that meet his interests. When the 
student decides on some educational goal, he/she negotiates 
a contract to complete. 

The College believes each student should be a partner 
with staff and faculty in the development of his own 
educational program. The student identifies his educational 
goals with a counselor through the specified competencies. 
Thi« should also serve as an "in-process" review by the 
student and staff of the student. Programs are worked out 
which focus on the competencies the student wishes to 
develop. 

A student portfolio is developed when the student contracts 
to complete. This is a chronological description of the 
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student's educational experiences. Included are records 
of any previous work at other colleges, course outlines, 
and any other material pertinent to the student's achieve- 
ment. 

Throughout the contract to complete there are provisions 
for modifying the contract. The contract then mu?t be 
approved by the Regional Site Review Committee. The factors 
used in this review are the needs assessment of the individual 
student, learning experiences outside of the college, and 
any prior courses taken at the Community College of Vermont. 

The review process is one of the most critical in the 
educational process. The formal review process begins when 
the student negotiates the contract to complete. Each 
student taking courses for credit participates in an End 
of Course Evaluation in which the faculty member certifies 
that the student has met the instructional objectives of 
the course. Final review takes place when the student and 
counselor feel the student has completed the contract 
requi rements . 
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Minnesota Metropolitan State College and the Community 
College of Vermont both are clear responses to community 
needs. They serve those who can benefit from higher educa- 
tion, but for whom no institution is able or willing to 
serve. Both systems bring education to people, and do 
not make them leave families and/or jobs to come to it. 
This is a unique and vital service to the disadvantaged. 
Figures show that earning forgone while students attend 
college make up three-fifths of the allocative costs of 
college education. Also, students' learning experiences 
are continously shared with families, friends, other students, 
making the whole community a learning center. 

Though both systems operate in completely different 
settings--MMSC an urban center and GCV many decentralized 
rural centers--both teach learners how to operate in the 
larger context of life, not just within the university or 
college setting. They teach how to take advantage of 
opportunities and resources available every day. This is 
Important to enable students to be continuing learners 
throughout life, to further complete career goals and 
Investigate personal, leisure interests.. 

The success achieved by both systems demonstrates that 
flexibility does not necessarily reduce quality. The 
individualized process allows the use of varied modes of 
learning for a great diversity of learners. Study 
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opportunities are limited only by a student's imagination 
and the area resources. The use of the community faculty, 
educators and professionals actually working within the 
subject area, insures a touch of reality. This enables 
the student not only to see the relation between what he 
learns and how the concepts are actually practiced, but 
also how the work he is doing relates to the completion 
of his contract. 

An important aspect of the two programs is formal 
recognition of prior learning experiences, regardless of 
where or how it has been learned. The pre-assessment 
period is used to establish the competencies a student 
does not have or wishes to develop. Thus, the system is 
able to avoid repetition and wasted time and resources. 
This is also important to disadvantaged students, as it 
enables them to start their education at a level that is 
reasonable and comprehendable, and insures a decent chance 
of success. 

Financially both systems keep college costs low as 
they utilize existing space and qualified community 
personnel. By taking advantage of these existing resources 
a more efficient use of structures and talent can be 
achieved. A greater degree of accountability is also 
gained, for when a student completes a program, a degree 
is granted based on the competencies a student has 
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CLUSTER COLLEGES 



The cluster college concept, though not new to the 
four-year institutions of higher education, is a fresh 
concept in its possible application to the needs of 
community colleges. A cluster college can be defined as 
a semi -autonomous school on the campus of a larger college 
which shares facilities and services with the parent 
college, hut maintains a separate identity. This concept 
is based on a belief in alternatives, that, there is 
no one single best approach to learning for all students. 
It assumes, rather, that the diversity of learners requires 
a diversity in program structure. 

The tremendous growth of the community college system 
in the United States has brought with it a number of 
critical problems. One is the depersonalized, non-supportive 
environment for most students. This is 'reflected in the 
climbing drop-out rate. The community colleges, as they 
grow even larger, have been unable to create a sense of 
community or offer personalized instruction. Secondly, to 
a great extent community colleges have been characterized 
by a lack of diversity in both course offerings and teaching 
techniques. The centralized, homogenous community college 
has not been able' to provide the diversity reflected in 
the wide range of student interests and backgrounds. 
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Lastly, the present community college has been unsuitable 
for program experimentation. The traditional restraints 
and Inertia of the established community college make 
major attempts at restructuring untenable. 

To deal with these problems of size, Impersonality, 
and lack of diversity, most college systems have under- 
taken cei'tain reform measures. The cluster college offers 
one alternative to meet the basic structural and organiza- 
tional change needed. A large centralized campus can be 
structured so that students are placed in smaller groups, 
may become more involved in their education, feel the 
environment is more Supportive, and experience less 
alienation. Cluster colleges, each with a distinct 
program or approach, may be able to supply needed diversity 
in the learning process. Cluster colleges also will allow 
community colleges to* carry out experimentation at the 
periphery of traditional established programs. 

Three examples of community colleges utilizing the 
cluster college concept ^mr^e presented: Rockland 
Community College, Suffern, New York; College of DuPage, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and Chabot Community College, 
Hayward, California. Though a bond issue for the 
facilities failed at Chabot Community College, and the 
program was never implemented, they undertook a major 
planning effort which may be useful to examine. 
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ROCKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Rockland Community College has planned and implemented 
three cluster colleges over the past few years. These have 
operated in addition to courses at four separate satellite 
centers. The decision to develop cluster colleges was a 
direct attempt to meet the educational needs of disadvantaged 
residents desiring higher education. 

Administrators and officials at Rockland recognized a 
series of obstacles that had previously prevented the dis- 
advantaged from acquiring their education. These barriers 
are physical, financial, and psychological in nature. Many, 
for example, never thought it was possible to attend 
college, and there was something about going to a campus 
right in one's own neighborhood that was both convenient 
and worth a try. Being located nearby facilitated 
attendance since many areas are not well served by public 
transportation. The use of community centers broke the 
middle-class image. that college has for many of America's 
poor, that is. that education beyond the secondary level 
is for the young, affluent, and mobile. In addition, 
because a large portion of the College's curricula is 
individual or independent based, continous counseling is 
utilized, and the College draws leaders from all aspects 
of the community into the counseling and recruitment 
program. 
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College A involves about 150 students and six full- 
time faculty in a separate facility from the main campus 
of Rockland Community College. Studies are interdisciplinary 
and students are encouraged to plan and develop their own 
program. Participation can take the form of seminars, 
individual consultations with a faculty member, critiques or 
group projects. Also general topics of interest are 
decided upon by the "community" (students fn College A) 
at a beginning session each semester. These may be 
revised at town meetings neld each week. Discussions 
rangp from the American Indian to housebuilding to 
exploring all fields of human existence. Students are 
formally evaluated through a verbal or written presenta- 
tion, such as a resume of studies, portfolio, or faculty 
recommendation, at the end of each term. 

College B is an Urban College with an emphasis firmly 
on community based learning. Students are involved with 
public service agencies in a nearby community, and 'so 
take some courses on campus. This year the college has 
been discontinued pending reassessment. 

College C is a college of interdisciplinary humanities 
for students who are oriented toward transfer to a four 
year institution. The curricula included a two-year 
integrated program of humanities with studies in Literature, 
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Art, History, Music and Philosophy. The college presently 
serves 55 students with one full-time and several part- 
time faculty members. The student program consists of 
seven components to represent the equivalent of 15 to 17 
credits each semester. 

1. At least one large group lecture or presenta- 
tion per week. 

2. Several hours a week in small group seminars. 

3. One or more hours of "cross talk" a week, 
where seminars combine to compare notes. 

4. An individual study project under the direc- 
tion of an instructor. 

5. One three or four credit course of the 
student's choice outside College C in Math- 
ematics, Science, Foreign Language, or 
Psychology. 

6. A cultural component, including the complete 
use of the facilities of Rockland Community 
College, as well as special trips to New York 
City. 

7. Possible tie-ins abroad. 
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COLLEGE OF DUPAGE 
Although College of DuPage had a 1971 enrollment of 
only 8,705 students, due to the size and expected growth 
of the area it serves, its student population is projected 
to rise to about 20,000 by 1980. Thus, a study was under- 
taken to examine the organizational structure of the College. 
Although largeness is not necessarily bad, many times size 
can preempt effective learning by making it impersonal, 
authoritative, or bureaucratic. Thus, while size can have 
advantages in terras of economy or efficiency, it can 
negate the reason for the institution's ex1stenc«T-in this 
case, individualized, personal atteiition for students. 
DuPage was looking for a college setting where learners 
and faculty could work together in close proximity and 
also retain an atmosphere where they are important as 
individuals. In choosing the cluster concept, DuPage 
recognized it would not solve all problems of the institu- 
tion, but the plan did offer a way of restoring a sense 
of identification within it. 

The Cluster arrangement developed at DuPage is an 
attempt to meet four identified needs of students and faculty, 
summarized as follows: 

1. Identity : Within large institutions, small 
groups can give students a sense of belonging 
and a place where they will be recognized not 
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as statistics but as human beings. 

2. Social and Academic Interaction : In order 
to realize the complete development of the 
student, the Intellectual Issues of coursework 
should not be separated from the rest of 
student life. When students cannot make the 
connection between classwork and lifestyle, 
their personal and social habits are not apt 
tq be affected by their Intellect. 

3. Clol ^ r faculty and student contact : When 

f 

stude. ^ and teachers are given the oppor- 
tunity t(*^f2yelop closer relationships, 
they will, in addition to knowing each other 
better, be able to recognize and respond 
to each other's needs and goals more effectively. 
The smaller units created by clustering will 
also increase the opportunity for frequent 
meetings apd conferences between the learnar 
and the instructor. 

4. Greater Involvement : Given the typical college 
hierarchy, it is difficult to facilitate increased 
involvement by students and faculty in educational 
affairs. Involvement may be increased by bringing 
the level of governance to the level of students 
and faculty. 
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Each cluster college develops the governmental pattern 
and structure that the personnel, faculty, and students 
feel will best suit its needs, with the concurrence of the 
central administration. A certain degree of coordination 
is necessary to insure student flexibility to move from 
one college to another. Students have the option to choose 
or be assigned to a college, and may take courses in and 
out of t'eir college. There are three general guidelines 
for the colleges: 

1. Each college must be comprehensive in 
keeping with the educational philosophy 
of College of DuPage and criteria of the 
State of Illinois. 

2. Each college should develop within its 
curriculum a distinctive theme determined 
by the college's community. 

3. Each college must develop its program 
with the existing curriculum of courses. 
However, this curriculum will probably 
be modified as the college develops. 

Presently the College of DuPage has six more formal 
colleges operating and one "experimental" cluster. Among 
the first six cluster colleges, no one significant pattern 
has yet developed, although all share three important aspects 
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(1) a faculty that is seriobMy concerned with students 
in their involvement with advising, quality of instruction, 
and committment to innovation and change, (2) being 
accountable to students and the community as to the 
results of the efforts, and (3) student involvement in 
the process of government, activities, and evaluation. 
In general, this means a total learning environment that 
reflects a definite concern for individuals and their 
interrelationships wi*h others in society. 

Internal organizational structure reflects program- 
matic functions rather than academic departments. Each 
college offers programs of two natures--those available and 
those emphasized. Many programs are available from more 
than one college, however, each college tends to specialize 
in several program areas. As colleges develop individual 
identities and the cluster as a whole becomes operational, 
it will have the flexibility to add, drop, and/or combine 
courses and programs in such a manner as to support and 
strengthen its program. 

The seventh cluster college, called Alpha One, is of 
"experimental" nature. It explores alternative teaching/ 
learning strategies, and generates its own topics and means 
to an end. This college reflects the fact that there are 
many ways to put together an education, and to really take 
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an active part In designing and pursuing one's college 
education. It encourages those who want to develop their 
own program to use the ways they learn best and the things 
they want to learn most. Presently there are five basic 
approaches: free study; educational advising, tutorials 
and small group experiences; problem-centered study; the 
traditional classroom; and a prescribed study program. 

CHABOT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Planned for a day enrollment of 6,300 students, Chabat 
Cluster College Is a confederation of small units called 
Academies. These act as relatively autonomous units In 
general education and specific technical -vocational programs. 
As such each Academy Is free to develop Its own Identity 
and style to best meet the needs of Its students. Originally 
planned are 18 Academies of 350 students each. 

The college's organization Is based on several fundamen-^ 
tal ideas. 

1. Clustering should be created to facilitate 
educational programs, not just to divide 
students into smaller groups. 

2. Clustering will serve an educational program 
best if the basis for clustering takes educa- 
tional programs into account. 
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3. Student choice should be the basis of 

cluster assignment, and that choice should 
have a meaningful rationale related to the 
educational goals of the student. 
In addition, student involvement programs, where students 
are an active part of the teaching-learning process, are an 
integral part of the program of each Academy. 
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The first step students take toward the Cluster College 
is through the placement examination and through application 
to the college itself. This is completed prior to meeting 
with a counselor. Those in continuing education may waive 
the placement exam. 

Upon application^ to the Cluster College, the student 
indicates his choice(s) of Academy ( ies ) . If enrollments 
allow, he is then assigned to the counselor of that Academy. 
If the student has no preference, he is assigned to a 
counselor in one of the Academies. The counselor, assisted 
by the examination, previous experience, and the interview 
itself, aids the student in evaluating his aptitude and 
defining interests and goals. If it is judged that the 
particular Academy is not the best to meet the student's 
needs, he will be transferred to another one. If the 
Academy Is deemed appropriate, then together they plan the 
student's program. The final responsibility for the 
selection of the proper learning activities rests with the 
students . 
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The variety of instruction methodologies and systems 
available to the students and faculty include most found on 
the larger campus, such as books, slide and artifact 
depository, campus radio station, and audio-tutorial 
laboratory facilities. These are examples of the instruc- 
tional flexibility in all college programs. Four non- 
traditional methodologies are proposed for Chabot to more 
explicitly demonstrate the instructional flexibility 
available through clustering. 

The first of these methodologies is Computer Assisted 
Learning. Each Academy is equipped with one teletype data 
communications terminal, and it is used as an instructional 
guide. During registration periods the terminals are 
used by counselors to program students into all-campus 
learning activities. One of the key characteristics of this 
program is that it allows two-way communication. The 
student has a method of responding to material, and the 
computer reads the response and reacts, accordingly. Real 
problem simulation and instructional games are typical uses. 

The second methodology Is an Audio-Tutorial system 
which centers around learning laboratories that are directed 
towards individual study. This system, because it is an 
individual method, accomodates students with a wide diversity 
of background Information, learning skills. Interests, and 
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needs. It places the responsibility for learning and the 
mechanics of scheduling upon the student. The instructor 
is present to motivate students and provide orientation or 
el ucldation . 

In at least one Academy, a third methodology. Learning 
Teams, will be used. Students will be assigned to work as 
a part of a Team in a general studies program. The teams 
are to meet together two hours per week to review their 
program with their team advisor, tutor one another in 
specific learning activity areas, and engage in a colloquium 
study each term on a topic relevant to the students. The 
rationale behind this approach is to allow friendships to 
grow in an academic, intellectual environment, and to 
provide the interaction afforded by a heterogeneous group. 
Learning Teams are an attempt to involve students in their 
own academic programs, and utilize the powerful effect of 
peer groups as an educational tool. 

A fourth educational tool that will be used is Instruc- 
tional Television. A closed circuit system, used as an 
extention of teacher's skills, may be employed in a number of 
ways. Planned for exclusive television offerings are two 
college-wide courses, a general health course and vocational 
orientation. These lecture-demonstrations can be rebroad- 
cast at various times. Closed circuit television can also 
be used by Individual Academies as a supplementary teaching 
tool . 
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In conclusion, the cluster concept provides a greater 
opportunity for learning. Division into cluster colleges 
has several advantages for community colleges. One of the 
most obvious is that by decentralizing students have a 
greater chance for identity, more comprehensive relation- 
ships and greater involvement. A cluster college provides 
greater opportunity for college-wide participation and 
personal identification. This can create an atmosphere of 
unity of purpose as the cluster college provides a workable 
unit in terms of instruction, and allows on-the-spot manage- 
ment and administration. Thus recognition and solution of 
problems is facilitated. As a result of smaller size and 
constant contact, , change is potentially more meaningful 
and democratic. Because students and faculty members know 
one another better, they may be able to respond to each 
others needs and goals more meaningfully. Further, because 
each cluster acts as a semi -autonomous unit, clustering 
allows an institution to experiment and test alternative 
learning strategies and environments in a setting ipart 
from the established mode(s). This enables the college 
to initiate, test, and evaluate ideas and innovations to 
insure that it remains flexible, open, and responsive to 
the netds of individuals within the larger community. 
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